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the test of healthiness of sites; the plan and construction of the buildings ; 
the position of the beds; the size and number of windows; arrangement 
of wards and ward offices, and administrative offices ; the number of sick 
under one roof, and all with reference to the three recognized varieties of 
hospitals, viz.:— 

1. The Regimental Hospital, single or consolidated. 

2. General hospitals. 

3. Camp, or temporary hospitals. 

Several plans for each of these varieties are given, to which no descrip¬ 
tion unaccompanied with the engraved designs can do justice, or render 
comprehensible.. As the latest, and doubtless the best authority on the 
various topics discussed, this volume is peculiarly valuable to us at the 
present time, and from personal observation of several of the general mili¬ 
tary hospitals erected since the commencement of the rebellion, we know 
its pages might have been consulted with great advantage to their plans 
of construction and arrangement, which, it is evident from their defects, has 
not been the case. In too many instances, the proposition laid down by 
the commissioners, as the great object sought in the construction of a hos¬ 
pital, to which everything else is only subsidiary, has been overlooked on 
this as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, viz.: the recovery of the 
largest number of sick men in the shortest possible time. 

On the subject of the ventilation of tents, which the commissioners justly 
regard as one of the most important necessities of camp life, and the neglect 
of which is a prolific source of disease, they give some good advice, though 
we should have been glad to see a more elaborate discussion of that point. 
They are content with simply recommending “ ventilating openings of suffi¬ 
cient size around the tent pole.” In this connection we are pleased to be 
able to say that to our own country belongs the credit of being the first to 
use a well ventilated tent, and one that combines with this improvement 
another highly important one, viz.: arrangement by which the men are 
raised above the ground when asleep, thus avoiding the evils incident to 
contact with the cold wet soil. This is accomplished by an ingeniously 
devised system of hammocks, which are stretched in a very simple and se¬ 
cure manner on the wooden bars forming the frame-work of the tent, and 
which, when removed in the day time, leave a free space of the whole interior 
of the tent—a great advantage over all other forms of beds, which neces¬ 
sarily occupy the floor during the day as well as night. We regret that this 
tent has not been more generally introduced into the army. J. H. G. 


Art. XVIII.— The New Sydenham Society. Vol. XI. Selected Mono¬ 
graphs: Czermak on the Practical Uses of the Laryngoscope; Dusch 
on Thrombosis of the Cerebral Sinuses; Schroeder Van der Kolk on 
Atrophy of the Brain; Radicke on the Application of Statistics to 
Medical Inquiries; and Esmarch^ow the Uses of Cold in Surgical 
Practice. London, 1861. 8vo. pp. 329. 

Czermak’s brochure was originally published in the German language, 
at Leipzig, in 1860, under the title of Der Kehlkopfspiegel und seine Ver- 
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werthung fir Physiologie und Medizin. In June of the same year, a 
French translation appeared in Paris from the pen of Dr. L. Mandl. Of 
this French edition, a literal English translation has been executed for the 
Sydenham Society by Dr. G. D. Gibb, with the sanction of the author, who 
has enlarged the work by the addition of an appendix on Rhinoscopy, to¬ 
gether with some notes and sketches. 

This monograph is the second edition, as the anthor calls it, of all the 
articles published by him in various medical journals in 1858 and 1859, in 
which he has made it his study to bring into scientific and practical use the 
manifold applications of the 'principle of Liston and Garcia’s method of 
inspecting the larynx. 

The Sydenham Society has acted very judiciously in giving to this essay 
an English dress, inasmuch as the persevering and well-directed investiga¬ 
tions recorded therein have been especially useful in bringing about a recog¬ 
nition of laryngoscopy as a most valuable aid, on the one hand, to the 
physiologist in reference to the mechanism of phonation, and, on the other, 
to the practical physician in regard to the diagnosis and nature of various 
pathological conditions of the laryngeal apparatus. The passing hint em¬ 
bodied in a few lines of one of the paragraphs of Liston’s Practical Sur¬ 
gery, and the more definite mechanical suggestions of Avery and Garcia, 
have been so brilliantly realized in the labours of Professor Czermak that 
his mouograph upon the subject will always occupy an important place in 
the literature of this branch of medical research—a literature which we may 
say, en passant, has already been enriched during the last three years by 
contributions from Tiirck, Gerhardt, Battaille, Merkel, Sieveking, and other 
well-known observers. 

A case of formation of a thrombus in the superior longitudinal sinus, 
which fell under the notice of Prof. Th. von Dusch, of the University of 
Heidelberg, led to the publication of the interesting paper on Thrombosis 
contained in the volume under notice. 

The formation of thrombi in the venous system during life is a subject of 
much pathological interest. Although cases of this affection have been 
recognized in various writings since the days of Morgagni, the conditions 
under which they most frequently occur, and the effects of their formation, 
have not been clearly understood until quite recently. By Hunter, they 
were considered to be exudations upon the inner surface of inflamed veins. 
They were afterwards shown to be true coagula, and were supposed to be 
the result of phlebitis—a view to which Cruveilhier gave the sanction of 
his authority. The investigations of Virchow have shown, however, that 
phlebitis is seldom followed by coagulation of the blood in the inflamed 
veins, and that, on the contrary, in the large number of cases, the forma¬ 
tion of coagula in the veins precedes the inflammation in them. Dr. Dusch 
has collected and critically analyzed quite a large number of cases of thrombi 
occurring in the cerebral sinuses from various causes. From his investi¬ 
gations, he draws the following conclusions :— 

“ Thrombosis of the sinuses of the brain is either a prolongation from the 
neighbouring veins, or it originates primarily in the sinus. 

“ A. Thrombosis of the sinuses by prolongation is the consequence— 

“ I. Of processes of inflammation tending to necrosis and sanies in the vas¬ 
cular precincts of the siuus. 

“These consist chiefly in caries of the bones of the skull, caries of the petrous 
bone from internal otitis being most frequent. 
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“II. Of injuries of the bones of the skull, inasmuch as the hemorrhage from 
the diploe which follows them leads to coagulation (hemorrhagic thrombosis). 

“III. Of effusions of blood into the substance of the brain or its membranes, 
from which the thrombus extends through the smaller veins into the sinuses 
(hemon-hagic thrombosis). 

“ This form of thrombosis is characterized by the situation of the thrombus 
in the sinus (generally azygous) nearest to the cause; by the more advanced 
softening of the thrombus; by changes in the walls of the sinus; by inflammation 
in the brain and its membranes; and by metastatic processes in other organs. 
“B. Thrombosis originating primarily in the sinus is the consequence— 

“ I. Of influences which retard the current of the blood. 

“In the generality of cases, several causes act simultaneously in this direc¬ 
tion, partly of a general, partly of a local character. 

“i. General causes retarding the current of the blood are — 

“ a. Deficient energy of the heart’s action. 

“a. In advanced age (marasmus senilis ). Diminished elasticity of the 
coats of the arteries must here be taken into account as a favouring 
element. 

“3- In infancy (marasmus infantilis). 

“y. In consequence of precedent acute or chronic diseases. 

“ b. Diminution of the quantity of the Hood. Its effect in retarding the 
circulation manifests itself chiefly in the sinuses of the brain. (It is generally 
associated with the causes mentioned under a.) 

“a. Direct retardation from losses of blood. 

“3. Indirect, retardation from profuse secretions, in which cases a certain 
allowance must be made for the inspissation of the blood (diarrhcea 
and cholera infantum, profuse suppuration). 

“c. Impediments to the expansion of the lungs, which prevent the right side 
of the heart from emptying itself properly. These impediments exist partly 
in the lungs themselves (pneumonia, atelectasis, tuberculosis), partly in the 
pleura (pleuritic effusion), or result from deficient action of the respiratory mus¬ 
cles (in rickets, ascites, peritonitis). Alone they do not appear to produce a 
thrombosis in the sinuses, but they must be regarded as very powerful auxiliaries. 

“ The thrombosis which results from the causes mentioned under B, I, i, acting 
for the most part in combination (thrombosis from marasmus), is characterized 
by the situation of the thrombus most frequently in' one of the azygous sinuses 
(the superior longitudinal or straight sinus); by its firmness; by the non-exist¬ 
ence of disease in the walls of the sinus; by consecutive hemorrhages in the 
brain and its membranes; and by the absence or very unfreqncnt occurrence of 
metastatic processes in other organs. 

“ 2. Local causes which retard the circidation in the sinuses are —• 

“ a. Pressure upon the sinus itself by tumours and enlarged Pacchionian 
glands. 

“b. Pressure upon the large veins of the neck by tumours, in consequence of 
which coagulation occurs first in them, and, by extension of the thrombus, also 
in the sinuses. 

“ (This comes, prop.erly speaking, under A.) 

“ c. Intrusion of foreign bodies and tumours into the sinus, which diminish 
its calibre; here contact of the blood with the foreign body must be taken into 
account as favouring coagulation. 

“II. Of diseases of the walls of the sinus, from altered molecular attraction 
between the diseased walls and the blood, especially in inflammatory processes 
in the former (?)” 

In 1844, the late Professor Sehroeder Yan der Kolk received from Am¬ 
sterdam the body of an idiotic girl to be used at his anatomical lectures. 
He opened the skull with care, and found that the left half of the brain was 
softened, atrophied, and in a state of morbid degeneration. This patho¬ 
logical condition of the encephalon was accompanied with atrophy of the 
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right side of the body. As, in the few instances of this condition to be 
found in the works of modern writers, the examinations made have been too 
superficial, and the details of the differences between the healthy and mor¬ 
bidly affected parts have not been traced with sufficient accuracy, Prof. Van 
der Kolk was led to make a very thorough and accurate investigation of 
the evident influence of the cerebral lesion over the rest of the system. 

By the philosophical anatomist, who studies structure always with refer¬ 
ence to function, whether normal or perverted, this monograph will be read 
with deep interest. It is deserving of attentive perusal, not only because it 
contains the minute details of a very remarkable case of disease, but also 
because it is accompanied with copious, critical, and erudite references to 
the investigations of many anatomical, physiological, and pathological 
writers of eminence. To the zealous student, the value of such references is 
inestimable. 

Four lithographic plates of the thickened skull and atrophied brain ac¬ 
company this paper. 

The next article is from the pen of Professor Radicke, of Bonn, and is 
entitled: “On the Importance and Value of Arithmetic Means; with espe¬ 
cial reference to recent Physiological Researches on the Determination of 
the Influence of certain Agencies upon the Metamorphosis of Tissue; with 
rules for accurately estimating the same.” This is an important contribu¬ 
tion to the logic of medicine. 

“ At a time so prolific in research of all kinds as the present,” writes Dr. 
Bond, the translator of this monograph, “ and when the aid of numerical com¬ 
parison is so frequently invoked, not only in the domain of physiology and 
therapeutics, but also in that of practical medicine, it is imperatively requisite 
that we should know exactly the nature and amount of the assistance which 
such an aid is capable of affording. If it were necessary to add to the illustra¬ 
tions which Professor Radicke has given in the first of his papers of important 
generalizations founded upon an utterly insufficient and often inaccurate basis, 
there would be little difficulty in finding them in the English medical literature 
of the last few years. The service, therefore, which Professor Radicke has done 
to the cause of science, in thus calling attention to a growing evil, as well as in 
pointing out its remedy, can hardly be over-estimated, and his able and ex¬ 
haustive discussion of the subject will, it is to be hoped, do something, in his 
own words, ‘ to stem the stream of baseless and, to a great extent, erroneous 
doctrines by which medical science threatens to be overwhelmed.’ Statistics 
are a most effective instrument of research when rightly used; but, like other 
edged tools, in unskilful hands they are as likely to do hurt as good.” 

Radicke’s paper is followed by a short supplement, written by Prof. Carl 
Vierordt, of Tiibingen; and this, again, by “A Reply to Prof. Radicke’s 
paper,” published by Dr. F. W. Beneke, of Marburg. The criticisms con¬ 
tained in this “Reply” are noticed by Radicke in another communication 
“ On the Deduction of Physiological and Pharmaco-Dynamical Probabili¬ 
ties from co-ordinated Series of Observations.” 

In the last of these “selected monographs,” Prof..Esmarch, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kiel, advocates most strongly the employment of cold in various 
surgical affections, and gives a detailed account of its beneficial effects in 
cases of compound fractures, gun-shot fracture of the tibia, fracture of the 
lower part of the humerus, traumatic inflammation of the knee-joint after 
a perforating wound of the joint, suppuration of the knee-joint, inflamma¬ 
tion of the sacro-iliac synchondrosis, chronic purulent inflammation of the 
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knee-joint, inflammation of the cervical vertebrae, Pott’s curvature formed 
by suppuration of the eighth and ninth dorsal vertebrae, chronic rheumatic 
inflammation of several dorsal and lumbar vertebrae, hot abscess over the 
scapula after contusion, inflammation of the bursa patellae, contusion of the 
globe of the eye, destruction of the eye by small shot, &c. 

In this communication, the reader will find many useful hints as to the 
best methods of applying cold, the extent to which it should be used, and 
the indications for its employment.' J. A. M. 


Art. XIX.— Guy's Hospital Beports. Edited by Samuel Wilks, M. D., 
and Alfred Poland. Third Series, Yol. VIII. London: John 
Churchill, 1862. 8vo. pp. 325. 

The present volume of this valuable publication contains twenty original 
communications, nine lithographic plates, and a number of wood-cuts. As 
has been for some time past our practice, we shall lay before our readers a 
full analysis of its contents:— 

I. On Disease of the Supra-Benal Capsules; or Morbus Addisonii. 
By Samuel Wilks, M. D. t 

About five years since the attention of the profession was called by the 
publication of Dr. Addison’s treatise on the constitutional and local effects 
of disease of the supra-renal capsules, to a peculiar affection having as 
its important features a disease of those organs, a discoloration of the 
skin, and a remarkable progressive feebleness of the patient without any 
apparent cause. The facts and arguments that have been observed and 
published since that time, in regard to the existence or non-existence of this 
affection, the most important of which have been given in the quarterly 
summaries of the improvements and discoveries in the medical sciences in 
this journal, have led most physicians to disbelieve the correctness of the 
views of Dr. Addison. It has unquestionably been shown that supra-renal 
disease has been found on post-mortem examinations where there was no 
discoloration of the skin, and also that pigmentary discoloration constantly 
occurs without any morbid affection of these organs. It is known, also, 
that in the lower animals, when the capsules have been extirpated without 
great injury to the solar plexus, the animal continues to live as before; 
and that in men disease of the capsules has been found accidentally, that is, 
when there was no suspicion of disease, no discoloration of the skin, or 
marked debility, during life. 

In the present paper, Dr. Wilks, who has already shown himself to be a 
firm believer in the existence of the morbus Addisonii, purposes to strengthen 
the original facts contained in Dr. Addison’s treatise, by fresh instances, 
and also to define more precisely the pathological characters of the disease. 
With this object he gives the details of twenty-five cases which occurred under 
his own observation, or in which he examined and preserved the specimens, 
and examines critically the connection existing between the pathological 
condition of the capsules, and the presence or absence of certain symptoms. 

When he published his work, Dr. Addison believed that any disease that 
affected the integrity of the supra-renal capsules would be attended by the 



